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PEEF  ACE. 


The  following  Discourse  is  given  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of  pro- 
slavery  preaching  iu  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  composed  a 
few  years  ago,  after  a  visit  by  the  writer  to  that  country,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  publication  at  the  time.  As  the  present  eventful 
struggle,  however,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  has  grown 
directly  out  of  the  matter  of  which  the  Sermon  treats,  the  writer  has 
been  advised  to  give  it  to  the  public.  It  purports  to  have  been  preached 
by  a  member  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly,  simply  because  the 
writer  met  with  more  apologists  of  slavery — with  more  who  contended 
for  it  as  a  righteous  and  “  divinely-appointed  institution” — in  that  body 
than  in  any  other,  and  also  because  he  believes  that  the  Old  School 
Assembly  has  done  more  to  countenance  and  perpetuate  this  “  sum  of  all 
villanies”  than  any  other,  or  perhaps  than  all  other  sections  of  the  Church 
in  that  country  taken  together.  That  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  the 
Sermon  are  really  taught  in  that  boasted  land  of  freedom,  by  the  clergy 
of  nearly  all  denominations,  is  evident  from  the  quotations  given  in  it 
from  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  published  statements  of  individual 
divines.  They  are,  indeed,  everywhere  avowed  and  gloried  in  as  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 


A.  S. 


Cremore,  May  16 tk,  1861. 


/£&<_/  .  I  $  ■  J) . 


A  SERMON. 


“  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well 
in  all  things ;  not  answering  again.” — Tit.  ii.  9. 


My  Dear  Friends, — I  have  been  led  to  the  selection  of 
this  subject  to-day  from  a  desire  of  counteracting,  and  of 
suppressing,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  system  of  flagrant  injustice, 
which,  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  going  forward  in  this 
free  country,  against  a  numerous  and  influential  class  of  the 
community,  commonly  styled  masters.  In  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  and  in  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  faithful  pastor  not 
only  to  instruct  his  people  to  render  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God’s,  but  also  to  raise  his  voice  against  every  attempted 
violation  of  the  “  rights  of  man.”  At  no  time,  perhaps,  since 
the  birth  of  our  national  independence,  has  there  been  a 
greater  necessity  for  the  guardians  of  morality  and  religion 
to  stand  forth  in  the  vindication  and  defence  of  these  sacred 
rights.  Hordes  of  religious  fanatics  and  treasonable  incen¬ 
diaries,  you  are  aware,  are  straining  every  nerve,  and  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  to  overthrow  our  “  divinely-instituted” 
relation  of  slavery,  by  drawing  away  our  domestic  servants 
from  their  duty  to  their  rightful  owners,  and  from  that  happy 
and  appropriate  position  in  which  God  and  nature  have 
placed  them : — telling  them  that  they  are  men,  to  be  sure, 
and  not  chattels — that  “  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness” — buoying  them  up 
with  the  conceit  that,  as  God  has  given  them  powers  of 
reason  and  understanding,  their  owners  have  no  right  to  keep 


them  in  ignorance — no  right  to  break  up  their  domestic  or 
family  relations  by  severing  the  marriage  tie — no  right  to 
exclude  them  from  bearing  testimony  in  courts  of  law,  in 
cases  in  which  white  men  are  concerned ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  agreeable  to  their  disordered  fancy,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  send  them  in  droves,  with  their  young  “darkies,”  to 
the  auction-block,  to  be  knocked  off  to  the  highest  bidder — 
thus  filling  their  minds  with  the  belief  that  they  are  nothing 
less  than  men,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  as  such,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  colour  of  their  skin  or  the  “  condition  of  their 
mothers.” 

But  not  only,  my  friends,  are  false  notions  of  their  own 
importance  thus  created  in  the  minds  of  our  slave  population 
by  canting  abolitionists,  but  the  salutary  and  equitable  laws 
of  our  time-honoured  forefathers  are  brought  into  public  dis¬ 
grace — in  whose  slave-code  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  “  a 
slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  'whom  he 
belongs — that  his  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his  person, 
his  industry,  and  labour  ;  and  that  he  can  do  nothing,  possess 
nothing,  nor  acquire  anything  but  what  belongs  to  his 
master” — in  short,  “  that  he  is  a  chattel  personal  in  the 
hands  of  his  owner  and  possessor,  to  all  intents,  constructions 
and  purposes  whatsoever.” 

Now,  my  dear  hearers,  as  these  incendiary  and  treasonable 
doctrines,  which  are  producing  such  evil  fruits,  are  being 
disseminated  without  a  blush,  and  in  the  open  face  of  day — 
as  they  are  publicly  and  recklessly  set  forth  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  press — by  senators  and  demagogues,  by  men  and  women  ; 
in  poetry  and  romance,  with  “  keys”  to  unlock  their  mystic 
and  self-invented  contents ;  and  as  they  are  rolling  in  full 
tide  their  blighting  and  scorching  influence  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  free  Republic,  is  it  not  the  duty,  I  ask,  of 
every  right-hearted  man,  and  especially  of  everyone  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  to  stand  to  his  post,  to  lift  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet  in  defence  of  the  sacred  “  rights  of  property,” 
as  well  as  in  holding  up  to  public  condemnation  and  scorn  all 
such  ridiculous,  barefaced,  and  anti-Scriptural  nonsense  ? 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Hence  his  command  to  Titus  in  the  words 
to  be  considered, — “  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their 
own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things  ;  not 
answering  again.” 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  noble  text,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  writh  a  philological  examination  of  the  words  employed 
in  the  original.  I  shall  not  perplex  or  entangle  your  honest 
judgment  by  a  critical  disquisition  on  such  terms  as  dovXo/, 
o/x'ira/,  dianoTui,  &c.,- — words  so  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
our  would-be  scholars  of  abolitionism.  Waving  all  such 
useless  and  pedantic  display,  I  shall  pitch  right  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  once,  leaving  it  to  the  gentry  aforesaid  “  to  dote  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words”  which  have  bred  so  much 
mischief  in  the  Church,  and  which  still  engender  “  envy, 
strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  and  countless  other  perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds.”  I  shall  take  for 
granted,  as  we  in  the  Southern  States  have  a  right  to  do, 
that  the  servants  and  masters  spoken  of  in  the  text  were,  in 
all  respects,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  our  own  servants 
and  masters  are  placed  : — in  other  words,  that  they  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  slaves  and  slaveholders.  In 
doing  this,  I  but  follow  in  the  wake  of  all  our  eminent 
American  divines,  who  uniformly  assume  it  as  a  self-evident 
intuitive  fact,  that  all  the  servants  and  masters  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (and  especially  in  the  epistles  of  Peter 
and  Paul)  were  veritable  slaves  and  slaveholders  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  by  their  specific 
directions  to  them,  did  de  facto,  recognize,  approve,  and 
justify  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  This,  I  know,  is 
called  by  the  logicians  of  the  abolition  school,  “  begging  the 
question ;”  but  are  we  to  be  driven  from  our  impregnable 
fortress — the  divine  right  of  slavery — by  such  political  quirks 
and  shifts  ?  Are  we  to  suspend  the  existence  of  our  “  pecu¬ 
liar”  and  heaven-appointed  institution  on  a  few  pet  phrases 
invented  by  a  set  of  logical  wranglers  ?  No,  my  friends,  we 
have  too  high  a  regard  for  the  inspired  oracles,  and  for  our 
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own  consistency,  to  be  moved  by  any  sucli  “  profane  and 
vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.” 

As  I  have  forborne  to  bewilder  your  minds  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  words  translated  masters  and  servants  in 
the  passage  before  us,  so  neither  will  I  trouble  you  with  a 
formal  division  of  it ;  indeed,  it  is  too  simple  and  unique  to 
admit  of  logical  division  at  all.  Besides,  this  method  of 
sermonizing  is  going  rapidly  out  of  fashion  at  present,  espe¬ 
cially  among  preachers  of  the  better  sort.  That  you  may, 
however,  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  blink  the  subject,  or  to 
wander  from  my  text,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  will  make 
clear  the  following  things  : — 

I.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
exhort  servants — that  is  slaves — to  be  obedient  to  their  own 
masters. 

II.  That,  in  discharging  this  duty,  they  must  take  special 
care  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  slaves  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  pleasing  their  masters — of  pleasing  them  well 
— of  pleasing  them  well  in  all  things  ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  these  duties,  they  must  not  forget  to  charge  them  to  keep 
a  good  tongue  in  their  head  ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  here  phrases 
it,  “  not  answering-  again.” 

Having  disposed  of  each  of  these  points  (which,  in  my 
judgment,  cover  the  entire  subject),  I  shall  wind  up  the 
thread  of  my  discourse  with  as  handsome  a  peroration  as 
I  can. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  am  pledged  by  this  arrangement 
is,  to  shew  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
to  exhort  servants,  or,  more  properly  and  evangelically  speak¬ 
ing,  slaves,  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters.  It  is  not 
necessary,  I  presume,  that  I  should  enter  on  any  formal 
argument  to  prove  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  discharge 
this  duty.  Those  of  you  that  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  Bible 
(and  this  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  wrho  are  not  under  the 
yoke)  will  perceive  at  once  that  it  teems  with  directions  and 
examples  on  the  subject.  Take  the  following  passages  as  a 
sample  : — “  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
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ters  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-service  as  men 
pleasers,  but  as  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart.”  “  Servants  he  subject  to  your  masters  with 
fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  hut  also  to  the 
froward.”  “Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke 
count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour.”  Now,  if  it  was 
the  duty  of  Paul  and  Peter  to  tender  these  and  similar  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  slaves  of  their  day, 
surely  we,  who  succeed  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
are  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  a  like  service  in  ours.  That  this 
is  a  part  of  the  work  given  us  to  do  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  It  stands  out  in  hold  relief  in  the  very  forehead  of  our 
text.  Titus  is  here  solemnly  commanded  to  undertake  the 
duty;  and  what  is  here  enjoined  on  him,  is  manifestly  bind¬ 
ing  on  every  one  clothed  with  the  ministerial  office  to  the 
remotest  ages  :  for  “  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  whatsoever  Avas  Avritten  aforetime  was  written  for  our 
learning,  that  we,  through  faith  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  might  have  hope.” 

But  the  duty  of  exhorting  slaves  to  yield  obedience  to 
their  masters  is  evident  not  only  from  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  hut  also  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Those  of 
you  Avho  occupy  the  honourable  position  of  masters  in  our 
domestic  institution  knoAv,  from  painful  experience,  that  such 
exhortations  are  needed.  You  require  not  to  be  told  that 
disobedience  is  natural  to  the  slave,  that  it  is  interwoven  in 
his  very  constitution,  that  his  entire  life  is  a  compound  of 
laziness,  indolence,  and  the  loAre  of  ease.  It  is  OAving  to  this 
propensity  of  the  slave’s  nature  that  most  of  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  exhorter  every  day,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  at  his  heels — pouring  at  one  time  fervid 
admonitions  into  his  ears,  and  at  another  laying  them  Avith 
becoming  and  terrific  emphasis  on  his  naked  back.  At  no 
time,  perhaps,  has  there  been  greater  necessity  for  prompt 
and  energetic  persuasives  of  this  description  than  at  the 
present.  Our  slaves  are  becoming  more  than  usually  dis¬ 
content  and  restive.  A  feeling  appears  to  have  seized  them 
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(and  it  is  growing  wider  and  deeper  every  day)  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  higher  position  in  the  social  scale  than  that 
which  they  at  present  occupy  :  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  “  chattels”  and  <e  things,”  but  as  human  beings. 
They  are  beginning  to  regard  the  laws  which  accord  to  their 
masters  the  right  and  power  to  control  their  moral  and 
physical  being,  that  nullify  the  relations  of  husbands  and 
wives,  that  deprive  them  of  liberty,  and  that  take  away  the 
key  of  knowledge,  as  both  tyrannical  and  unjust.  How,  or 
why,  these  chimeras  have  entered  their  silly  minds  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  such  is  the  fact. 
And  hence  the  necessity  of  enlightening  their  understandings 
— of  shewing  them  that  they  are  a  degraded  race,  that  they 
have  neither  soul  nor  body  of  their  own,  “  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything  but  what 
belongs  to  their  master” — and  that  being  “  chattels”  and 
“  things,”  their  master  or  owner,  by  consequence,  has  as 
good  a  right  to  drive  them  to  the  market  to  he  sold  as  he  has 
to  drive  thither  his  donkey,  his  sheep,  or  his  swine.  These 
solemn  and  seasonable  truths  should  be  often  placed  before 
their  minds :  and  who  so  tit  for  this  as  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Who  so  likely  to  do  it  with  effect  as  they  who  are 
divinely  commissioned  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  ? 

The  necessity  of  thus  exhorting  slaves  to  obedience  is  farther 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  no  other  legal  way  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  duty.  They  are  denied  the 
use  of  books.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  law  of  the  land 
expressly  forbids  their  learning  to  read  or  write :  and  not 
only  this,  it  declares  that  any  white  man  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  teaching  even  a  free  negro  to  read  or 
write,  or  to  be  imprisoned  or  expelled  from  the  State.  On  this 
subject  our  slave-code  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  It  declares 
“  it  is  unlawful  for  slaves,  even  in  company  with  white 
persons,  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  mental  in¬ 
struction,  either  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  after  the 
going  down  of  the  same.”  There  we  find  that  all  meetings 
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of  slaves  or  free  blacks,  or  mulattoes,  at  any  school  or  schools 
for  teaching  them  reading  or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or 
night,  is  an  unlawful  assembly ;  and  that  twenty  lashes  may 
be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the 
offenders,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free.  The  laws  of  which 
I  now  remind  you  were  framed  by  our  venerable  ancestors 
for  a  specific  purpose.  They  knew,  in  framing  them,  what 
they  were  about.  They  knew  then,  as  correctly  as  we  do 
now,  that  “ knowledge  is  power” — “that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure  ” — that  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  people  in 
subjection  is  to  put  out  their  eyes.  But  I  stop  not  here  to 
laud  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  these  laws :  I  mention  the  circumstance  merely  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  exhorting  slaves  in  the  matter  of  their  duty. 
They  have  no  other  way  of  knowing  it.  They  cannot,  they 
must  not  read,  not  even  the  sacred  volume.  To  a  superficial 
observer  this  regulation  of  our  slave  laws  might  appear,  at 
first  view,  to  be  somewhat  stringent,  more  especially  as  “  He 
who  spoke  as  never  man  did,”  has  said,  “  Search  the 
Scriptures  but  on  a  little  reflection  you  will  find  that  our 
legislators,  who  have  gone  to  their  reward,  were  not  far 
astray  after  all. 

First,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  command  in  question 
was  given  to  all  indiscriminately.  There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was  not  given  to  those  who 
occupied  the  position  of  slaves.  Would  the  Saviour,  who 
never  condemned  the  institution  of  slavery  as  sinful — though, 
it  everywhere  prevailed  at  the  time — would  He,  I  ask,  issue 
a  command  to  read  a  book,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which 
is  to  beget  a  desire  for  liberty — a  book  which  denounces 
oppression  and  violence  in  every  possible  form  ?  Such  a 
supposition  is  too  wild  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Secondly,  I  infer  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  never  intended 
to  include  slaves,  in  giving  this  command,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  book  wholly  unfit  for  their  perusal.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  sacred  writings,  of  all  books  extant  in  the 
world,  are  the  most  unlikely  to  induce  the  enslaved  to  rest 
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satisfied  with  their  condition?  Nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  render  them  uneasy,  to  inspire  doubts,  to  beget 
discontent  with  their  condition,  and  to  sour  and  embitter  the 
whole  cup  of  social  and  domestic  happiness.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  and  others  which  I  have  not  time  at 
present  to  enumerate,  we  conclude  that  the  command, 
“  Search  the  Scriptures,”  was  not  given  to  the  slaves  of  our 
Lord’s  time,  and,  by  consequence,  it  is  not  given  to  the 
slaves  of  this  or  of  any  subsequent  age.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  however,  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that  no  parts 
of  the  sacred  writings  are  fit  to  be  read  by  them.  No,  there 
are  some  things — some  fragmentary  passages — which,  I 
believe,  might  with  safety  be  perused  by  our  slave  population. 
Among  these  might  he  mentioned  the  account  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  Abraham’s  bond-men  and  bond-women? 
and  that  famous  passage  in  the  New,  regarding  the  fugitive 
slave  of  Philemon,  who  was  hunted  down  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  sent  hack  by  him  to  his  former  bondage.  Were 
our  slaves  to  confine  their  reading  to  these  passages,  and  to 
the  salutary  directions  and  exhortations  given  them  in  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  our  putting  the  book  into  their  hand.  But  to 
allow  them  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  it  would  be  the  very 
perfection  of  madness.  What  satisfaction  to  themselves,  or 
advantage  to  their  masters,  would  such  language  as  the 
following  afford — “  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal” — “  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them” — 
“  Is  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?”  These, 
and  thousands  of  passages  that  might  be  cited,  are  not  only 
unfit  for  the  condition  of  slaves,  but  are  calculated  (especially 
in  their  weak  minds)  to  subvert  the  system  of  slavery 
altogether.  The  truth  is,  I  know  not  of  what  use  the 
Scriptures  could  be  to  this  class  of  people,  except,  perhaps, 
to  make  them  the  ground  of  a  little  “oral”  instruction, 
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doled  out  by  a  safe  band,  who  would  be  wise  enough  to  keep 
back  and  put  forward  such  matters  as  would  be  suitable  to 
them  and  advantageous  to  their  owners. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  animadvert  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  my  brethren 
in  office,  who,  by  the  text,  are  authorized  and  commanded  to 
exhort  slaves.  The  injunction  under  review,  it  is  true, 
was  given  originally  and  directly  to  Titus ;  but  it  was  ma¬ 
nifestly  intended  to  embrace  all,  in  every  age  and  country 
of  the  world,  who  should  be  clothed  with  the  ministerial 
office.  Plain  as  this  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  a  few  of 
those  to  whom  the  command  is  given,  either  refuse  to  obey 
it,  or  obey  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  disobedience  and  re¬ 
bellion  in  those  who  are  under  the  yoke.  Amongst  these 
may  be  ranked  the  entire  clergy  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church,  those  who  minister  in  the  Covenanting  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches,  together  with'  two  or  three  squads 
of  Baptists  and  Methodists:  and  even  in  the  Old  and  New 
School  General  Assemblies  a  sprinkling  of  these  refractory 
exhorters  is  to  be  found. 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  know,  dear  friends,  on  what  it 
is  these  gentry  ground  their  opposition  to  our  “  peculiar  do¬ 
mestic  institution” — why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  so-called 
ministers  of  religion  shrink  from  discharging  the  duty  in 
question  ?  If  some  of  you  had  not  heard  it  before,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  would  create  a  universal  smile  throughout  this 
audience.  But  whether  you  have  heard  it  or  not,  its  relation 
to  the  ridiculous  is  unchanged.  Well,  then,  it  is  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  that  slavery  is  a  six.  Yes,  they 
say,  and  say  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  it  were 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  open  firmament,  that  “  to 
bring  human  beings  infS  slavery,  and  to  hold  them  in  it  for 
no  other  fault  than  their  having  a  black  skin,  is  a  downright 
sin — contrary  to  the  Word  of  God — an  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  man :  and  that  it  should  be  swept,  with  all  its  diabolical 
appliances,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.”  There’s  doctrine  for 
you  !  I  wonder  not  that  a  derisive  smile  mantles  your  conn- 
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tenance  !  It  is  sufficient,  more  than  sufficient,  to  make  an  angel 
weep  !  Oil,  it  is  sickening  to  think  that  men  “  raised”  in  a 
Christian  country — men  who  have  received,  as  some  of  them 
have,  a  liberal  education — should  lose  themselves  so  far  as  to 
talk  such  anti-Scriptural  and  blasphemous  nonsense  !  When 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  it  need  not  be 
thought  strange  that  men  of  sense  and  piety  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  repressing  their  indignant  feelings  in  the  matter; 
and  that  some  have  been  so  fii’ed  with  a  virtuous  indignation 
as  to  counsel  a  degree  of  violence  in  order  to  its  suppression. 
No  wonder,  my  friends,  that  our  “affectionate  brother  in  the 
Lord,”  the  Kev.N.  Anderson,  looking  at  these  wild  and  wicked 
sayings  and  purposes,  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  eloquent 
and  manly  address  to  the  session  in  connexion  with  West 
Hanover  Presbytery, — “Now,  dear  brethren,  I  humbly  ex¬ 
press  it  as  my  earnest  wish,  that  you  quit  yourselves  like  men. 
If  there  be  any  stray  goat  of  a  minister  among  us,  tainted 
with  the  blood-hound  principles  of  abolitionism,  let  him  be 
ferreted  out,  silenced,  excommunicated,  and  left  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  dispose  of  him  in  other  respects.” 

These  “  blood- hounds,”  as  our  affectionate  brother  in  the 
Lord  styles  them,  might,  perhaps,  be  borne  with,  had  their 
fanatical  sentiments  been  secretly  entertained ;  but  so  far 
from  this,  they  are  setting  them  prominently  before  the 
world  in  every  imaginable  shape  and  way — on  the  platform, 
in  the  press,  in  newspapers,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  periodicals 
of  every  size  and  form.  “  This  is  a  lamentation  and  should 
be  for  a  lamentation.”  Taking,  as  these  wild  enthusiasts  do, 
such  public  ground,  does  it  not  become  every  friend  of  hu¬ 
manity,  does  it  not  become  every  one  who  has  his  country’s 
good  at  heart,  and  especially  every  faithful  soldier  of  the 
cross  “  to  gird  on  the  armour  of  ‘righteousness,  and  come 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty  ?”  This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  done,  and 
done  by  not  a  few.  A  noble  army  of  right-hearted  men — 
men  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy — have  taken  the  field 
against  “  the  ungodly  crew,”  and,  by  the  direction  and  help 
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of  Him  in  whose  cause  they  have  enlisted,  will  give  no  quar¬ 
ter  till  the  last  abolitionist  has  been  made  to  bite  the  dust. 

In  entering  on  this  holy  war  of  extermination,  we  set  our¬ 
selves  first  of  all  to  demolish  that  stronghold  in  which  the 
enemy  had  ensconced  himself,  namely,  that  slavery  is  a  sin, 
or  as  he  loves  to  call  it,  a  moral  evil — “  a  heinous  and  scan¬ 
dalous  offence,  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  the  Church 
the  curse  of  God.”  We  saw  clearly  that  until  this  high 
tower  was  dismantled  and  laid  in  the  dust  nothing  decisive 
could  be  done.  Accordingly,  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  bring 
up  our  heaviest  artillery — some  of  our  great  guns — to  bear 
on  this  huge  Malakoff  that  was  defying  the  armies  of  the 
living  God.  These  being  judiciously  and  advantageously 
planted,  our  bombardment  commenced.  For  a  time  a  smart 
fire  was  returned  from  the  enemy’s  fortifications,  but  owing 
to  the  superior  power  of  our  guns,  and  the  great  ability  with 
which  they  were  served,  this  great  and  mighty  stronghold, 
in  which  they  had  placed  their  confidence,  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  you,  my  friends, 
to  have  laid  before  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  broadsides 
by  which  this  boasted  fortress  has  been  laid  prostrate ; — figures 
apart — let  me  give  you  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
ecclesiastical  bodies  and  particular  eminent  divines  have  re¬ 
futed  the  dogma  that  slavery  is  a  moral  evil. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  single  discourse  I  could 
give  you  morq  than  a  sample  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  What  is  lacking,  however,  in  quantity  I  shall  take 
care  to  make  up  in  quality,  by  giving  you  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  theological  reasoning  anywhere  to  be  found.  I 
challenge  the  world  to  match  the  following,  both  as  to 
cogency  and  force  : — 

“  Slavery,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Postell,  “  is  not  a  moral 
evil.  The  fact  that  it  is  of  divine  appointment,  would  be 
proof  enough  with  the  Christian  that  it  could  not  be  a  moral 
evil — so  far  from  its  being  so,  it  is  a  merciful  visitation.  If 
it  were  either  the  invention  of  man,  or  a  moral  evil,  it  is 
logical  to  conclude  the  power  to  create  has  the  power  to 
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destroy.  Why  then  has  it  existed?  And  why  does  it  now 
exist  ?  6  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’ 

I-t  is  by  divine  appointment.”  It  follows  from  this,  dear 
brethren,  that  everything  that  exists  in  the  world  has  the 
approbation  of  God. 

The  Rev.  James  Srnylie,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  with  a  logic  equally  severe,  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  irresistible,  thus  proves  the  point.  “  If,”  says  he, 
“  slavery  be  a  sin,  if  buying,  selling,  or  holding  slaves  for  the 
sake  of  gain  is  a  heinous  sin  and  scandal,  then  verily,  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Presbyterians  in  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  are  of  the  devil.” 
That  argument,  my  friends,  defies  refutation,  for  three-fourths 
of  anything  cannot  be  otherwise  than  greater  than  one-fourth. 
Besides,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  respectable  denominations  here  named  could  be  the 
real  subjects  of  his  satanic  majesty.  The  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  irresistible,  that  slavery  cannot  be  a  moral  evil. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  Professor  Hodge,  a  divine  of 
world-wide  fame.  He  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  at 
once  deciding  it  by  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
“ How,”  he  asks,  “did  they  treat  slavery?  Not  by  de- 
denouncing  it  as  necessarily  sinful.  The  assumption  that 
slaveholding  is  in  itself  a  crime,  is  not  only  an  error,  but  it 
is  fraught  with  evil  consequences.”  This  from  such  a  man 
as  Professor  Hodge  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  any  day ; 
but  you  will  please  bear  with  me  whilst  I  refer  you  to  an 
instance  or  two  in  which  entire  bodies  of  Christian  ministers 
have,  in  their  judificative  capacity,  declared  to  the  world  that 
holding  men  in  slavery  is  no  sin  whatever,  but  rather  a 
Christian  duty. 

The  Tombecbee  Presbytery  says,  “  That  slavery  is  not  a 
moral  evil,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Redeemer  or  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  The  Presbytery  of  Hopewell  affirms  (and  what 
higher  proof  do  you  want)  “  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Church 
of  God  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  present  day,  and 
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that  the  relation  is  not  only  recognized,  but  its  duties  defined 
clearly,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”  Whether 
the  Presbytery  held  that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  the  Church,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Church  could  not  exist  without  it,  does  not  clearly  appear- 
Of  this,  however,  it  was  certain  that  the  Church  did  not  exist 
without  it  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  present  hour; 
from  which  it  follows  that  none  of  those  bodies  who  have 
forbidden  their  members  to  traffic  in  human  flesh  have  had 
any  connexion  with  the  Church  of  God. 

I  could  go  on  to  any  length  in  quoting  the  deliverances  of 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Conferences  to  the  same  effect ; 
but  this  I  waive  for  the  present,  that  I  may  introduce  to  your 
notice  the  noble  stand  taken  by  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly,  relative  to  this  important  question.  This  vener¬ 
able  body,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
our  “  domestic  institution,”  was  formerly  an  anti-slavery  con¬ 
vention.  This  announcement  will  probably  startle  some  of 
you  who  have  been  watching  her  proceedings  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  an  undoubted  fact :  yes,  our  good  Old  School  General 
Assembly  was  anti-slavery  at  one  time.  Once  she  held,  that 
to  bring  a  human  being  into  slavery  and  detain  him  in  it 
was  nothing  short  of  the  crime  of  manstealing  !  Now  she 
repudiates  the  sentiment  as  the  most  reckless  fanaticism. 
True,  she  has  made  no  declaration  of  having  changed  her 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  patent  to 
the  whole  Christian  world,  which  any  one  may  see  by  com¬ 
paring  her  act  of  1845  with  her  previous  enactments.  In 
1818  she  declared  that  “  slavery  was  a  violation  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  God,  and  totally  irreconcileable  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :”  note  she  avers  that  “  she 
cannot  denounce  the  holding  of  slaves  as  necessarily  a  heinous 
and  scandalous  sin,  calculated  to  bring  upon  the  Church  the 
curse  of  God,  without  charging  the  apostles  of  Christ  with 
conniving  at  sin.”  In  1818,  she  proclaimed  it  to  be  “  the 
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duty  of  all  Christians,  by  all  honest  and  earnest  endeavours,  to 
efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and  to  obtain  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  Christendom,  and,  if  possible,  through¬ 
out  the  world ;”  and  farther,  “  that  if  any  member  of  the 
Church  should  sell  a  brother  or  a  sister,  the  offender  should 
be  suspended  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.”  Now  she 
repudiates  all  these  things ;  noio  she  says  that  “  to  ask  the 
Assembly  to  make  slaveholding  a  matter  of  discipline,  is  to 
ask  it  to  dissolve  itself,  and  abandon  the  organization  under 
which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  it  has  so  long  prospered.” 

I  mention  this  revolution  in  sentiment  and  purpose  in  our 
venerable  Assembly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
inconsistency,  but  simply  to  shew  the  inducements  we  have 
to  persevere  in  the  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  for, 
with  this  large  accession  to  our  ranks,  we  may  calculate  on 
certain  victory.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the  Assembly’s 
change  from  anti  to  jsro-slavery  views,  I  cannot  help  expres¬ 
sing  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  apparent  want  of  moral  courage 
she  has  displayed  in  the  matter.  Moved  by  the  odium  usually 
heaped  on  turncoats,  she  entered  on  the  childish  attempt 
of  reconciling  her  action  of  1845  with  that  of  1818.  This 
foolish  attempt  has  been  often  made,  and  nowhere  with  more 
signal  failure  than  in  the  “  Hand-Book”  on  the  Slavery  Ques¬ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ashland.  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  up  the  “  pride  of  consistency,”  the  Assembly 
has  exposed  herself  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of  the  enemy  in 
this  preposterous  attempt.  It  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  and 
would  have  been  far  more  to  her  honour  to  have  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  she  had  seen  her  error — that  her  first  action 
was  untenable,  and  that  she  was  henceforth  a  convert  to  the 
truth.  Why  should  men  be  ashamed  to  confess  their  faults? 
Is  it  any  dishonour  to  a  man  or  to  a  body  of  men  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  mistakes,  and  declai'e  that  they  have  turned  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  ?  At  most  it  was  but  a  sin  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  confession  of  it,  instead  of  begetting  shame, 
should  have  been  to  them  a  source  of  exultation  and  glory. 
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But  whilst,  my  brethren,  we  regret  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  matter  aforesaid,  we  have  much  cause  to 
admire  and  rejoice  in  the  bravery  displayed  by  her  in  several 
of  her  recent  movements  in  the  slavery  agitation.  That  she 
is  getting  away  from  the  fear  of  man  that  bringeth  a  snare, 
we  have  telling  evidence  in  the  noble  stand  she  took  respect- 
ing  the  remonstrances  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  These  churches  had  the 
audacity  to  lecture  our  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  American 
slavery, — telling  us  “  that  as  lovers  of  liberty  we  were  bound 
to  plead  for  the  deliverance  of  our  captive  countrymen — that 
we  should  bring  our  influence  to  bear  on  our  houses  of  legisla¬ 
ture  by  petition,  by  remonstrance,  and  every  other  proper  and 
available  means  in  our  power,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of 
oppressive  flaws  in  the  slave-code,  and  ultimately  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  altogether.”  You  know  with  what  virtuous 
indignation  we  replied  to  these  sanctimonious  intermeddlers, 
that  we  not  only  prohibited  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
from  future  correspondence,  but  also  scornfully  flung  the  last 
dictatorial  missile  of  the  Irish  Assembly  under  the  table,  not 
even  deigning  to  read  it.  That,  you  will  admit,  looked  like 
a  determination  to  go  through  with  the  work.  Who  after 
that  will  say  that  we  have  any  misgivings  on  the  subject,  or 
that  we  are  not  pro-slavery  to  the  back-bone  ?  It  is  to  these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  that  the  advocates  of  our  “  peculiar 
institution”  owe  their  present  triumphant  position.  They 
have  to  thank  the  Assembly  for  the  most  of  it  all ;  for  had 
she  adhered  to  her  old  opinion,  namely,  that  slavery  was  a 
moral  evil,  nothing  could  have  saved  it  from  certain  annihila¬ 
tion.  The  influence  of  the  Church  for  good  or  evil  is  abso¬ 
lutely  irresistible.  Like  an  impetuous  torrent  issuing  from 
the  mountain’s  brow,  it  bears  down  all  before  it.  Albert 
Barnes  understood  this — I  mean  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Church  in  directing  and  controlling  public  opinion — when 
he  said,  “  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that  could 
sustain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  was  not  sustained  in  it.”  I  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  the  statement,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  over- 
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whelming  influence  which  the  Church  exerts  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  social  life.  And  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  there  is  no  section  of  the  Church  in  these  lands  whose 
influence  could  compare  with  ours  in  defeating  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  overthrow  of  our  slavery 
system.  Accordingly,  the  resolutions  of  other  religious 
bodies,  setting  forth  the  divine  origin  and  beneficial  workings 
of  slavery,  seemed  to  give  them  little  or  no  uneasiness.  Cut 
no  sooner  did  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  affirm  that 
they  could  not  condemn  slavery  as  sinful — that  they  could 
not  make  it  a  matter  of  discipline,  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  as  a  political  institution — than  a  feeling  of  craven 
dismay  spread  itself  throughout  their  ranks,  and  paralyzed 
all  their  energies.  The  stubborn  fact  put  forth  by  us, 
namely,  that  the  Bible  does  not  condemn  slavery,  gave  them 
something  to  do.  They  saw  at  once  that  so  long  as  this 
obstruction  stood  in  the  way,  all  attempts  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object  would  be  fruitless.  They, 
accordingly,  set  themselves,  might  and  main,  and  with  an 
ingenuity  not  a  little  surprising,  to  get  rid  of  this  perplexing 
obstacle — in  other  words,  to  prove  that  slavery  is  condemned 
in  the  Bible.  It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  they  come  to  this  conclusion. 
As,  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  it  is  just  that  an  opponent 
should  get  fair  play,  I  deem  it  but  right  that  they  should 
speak  for  themselves.  “  The  Bible,”  say|  they,  “  does  not 
condemn  slavery  in  so  many  ivords,  but  it  condemns,  in 
detail,  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  condemns 
man-stealing — it  condemns  making  merchandise  of  the  bodies 
of  men — depriving  the  labourer  of  his  hire — taking  away  the 
key  of  knowledge — the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives — 
cruelty,  oppression — in  a  word,  everything  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  system.”  And  after  having  laid  down  and 
joined  together  the  several  links  in  this  imposing  chain  of 
wrongs,  they  come  dashing  forward  with  their  mathematical 
axiom  that  “  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  the  parts  taken 
together,”  and  then  they  triumphantly  exclaim  that  slavery 
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is  a  sin ,  and  as  such  stands  condemned  at  the  bar  of  God’s 
Word.  I  cannot  help  confessing,  dear  friends,  that  there  is 
something  remarkably  plausible  in  this  mode  of  arguing — ■ 
indeed,  I  cannot  overthrow  it,  but  judging  from  the  quarter 
from  which  it  emanates,  I  guess  it  cannot  he  sound.  Not 
having  engaged  myself  much  in  the  study  of  dialectics,  I  am 
unable  to  shew  how  an  institution  may  be  perfectly  faultless 
whilst  its  constituent  parts  are  manifestly  wrong.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  my  inability  to  do  so,  that  the 
thing  is  impossible.  There  are  men  in  our  ranks,  such  as 
Professor  Hodge,  who  could  detect  the  non  seguitur  at  once, 
and  I  would  be  glad  for  your  sakes,  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
some  of  them  would  do  it. 

Having  spent  so  much  time  in  refuting  the  errors  of  re¬ 
fractory  exhorters,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  pass  over 
the  remaining  parts  of  my  programme  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  possible. 

That  which  comes  next  in  the  order  laid  down,  is  to  shew 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  exhorting  slaves,  must 
take  special  care  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  pleasing  their  masters.  Whether  we 
undertake  this  duty  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  slave-shed,  or  on 
the  plantation,  all  our  powers  of  persuasion  must  he  directed 
to  this  point,  viz.,  that  the  great  object  of  the  slave’s  life  is 
to  please  his  master.  Yes,  in  discharging  this  important 
duty  we  must  not  fail  to  make  one  and  all  understand  that 
the  end,  the  chief  end,  the  only  end  for  which  they  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being,  is  to  please  their* masters  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh — to  do  whatsoever  they  command  them, 
however  cross  it  may  he  to  their  stubborn  nature,  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood.  This  is  a  part  of  ministerial 
duty  which  requires  both  patience  and  ingenuity.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  the  slave  has  no  choice,  he 
must  not  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  rvhether  his 
master’s  will  be  right  or  wrong,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
agreeable  to,  or  at  variance  with  the  Word  or  will  of  God. 
The  very  first  thing  the  exhorter  has  “  got  to  do,”  is  to 
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convince  the  slave  that  with  the  maxim  which  requires  us  to 
“  please  God  rather  than  man,”  he  has  nothing  to  do  what¬ 
ever.  He  must  he  specially  and  unequivocally  informed 
that  he  has  no  will,  no  conscience,  no  rights  of  his  own — that, 
in  the  language  of  Judge  Ruffin,  “  the  power  of  the  master 
must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave 
perfect.”  And  this  absolute  power,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the 
same,  whatever  the  character  of  the  master  may  be.  Though 
he  should  he  a  drunkard,  an  infidel,  a  blasphemer,  or  a  man 
of  cruelty,  the  law  gives  him  as  much  powder  over  his  slave 
as  it  gives  to  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  man  in  the 
world,  and  so  does  the  law  of  God.  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  and  so 
does  the  law  of  God.  Take  here  my  proof — it  is  from  the 
lips  of  an  inspired  apostle,  who  was  as  diligent  in  exhorting 
the  slaves  of  his  day  as  any  man  could  be — “  Servants,”  says 
he,  “he  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward .”  Thus  you  see 
that  both  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land  unite  in 
demanding  of  the  slave  a  blind,  unconditional,  and  unlimited 
submission  to  his  master’s  will  in  all  things.  No  exception 
is  to  he  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  to  the  disagreeableness 
of  the  thing  commanded.  He  must,  for  instance,  be  as 
willing  to  bare  his  hack  to  the  scourge,  or  the  process  of 
cat-hauling,  to  mount  the  auction-block,  or  to  <£  go  down 
South”  when  his  master  requires  it,  as  when  he  commands 
those  things  which  contribute  to  his  personal  or  domestic 
comfort.  In  connexion  with  this,  I  would  remark,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  .Gospel,  in  dealing  out  exhortations  to  slaves, 
must  take  due  care  to  convince  them  that  they  are  acting 
under  a  divine  commission — they  must  give  them  to  know 
that  whatsoever  is  written  in  the  slave-code  is  recognized 
and  sustained  by  the  authority  of  God — that  it  is  His  will 
that  the  bondman  should  have  nothing  but  labour  and 
poverty  in  the  world,  and  that  if  he  frets  or  grumbles  at  his 
lot,  he  will  augment  his  own  misery  in  this  life,  and  expose 
himself  to  an  angry  retribution  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  slave  must  be  told  that  if  he  would  please  his  master, 
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he  must  not  allow  himself  to  grumble,  fret,  or  murmur,  for 
this  rebellion  is  not  only  against  his  master,  but  also  against 
God,  whose  overseer  the  master  is,  as  shall  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  discourse. 

The  second  thing  in  the  apostle’s  direction  before  us,  is 
that  we  exhort  slaves  to  please  their  masters  well.  From 
which  it  appears  that  pleasure  is  susceptible  of  enlargement, 
and  slaves  should  labour  to  intensify  their  master’s  pleasure 
— to  work  it  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  doing  this,  every 
energy  of  body  and  mind  must  be  brought  into  requisition, 
and  everything  must  be  done  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
This  is  what  the  master  wishes — this  is  what  he  delights  in. 
A  simple  obedience  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  frank,  quick, 
prompt — done  so  as  to  give  evidence  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
ready  mind.  A  reluctant  obedience  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  obedience  at  all.  The  slave,  if  he  would  please  his  master 
well,  must  shew  that  he  feels  a  pleasure  in  obedience — that 
it  is  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  his  will.  Like  Paul,  he 
must  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities, 
in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  “  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.” 

In  following  out  the  apostle’s  directions,  I  would  observe, 
that  ministers,  in  dealing  with  slaves,  should  exhort  them 
not  only  to  please  their  masters,  and  to  please  them  well, 
but  also  to  please  them  well  in  all  things — in  all  things 
without  exception  or  limitation.  In  no  case  is  the  master’s 
pleasure  to  be  abridged  or  delayed.  The  moment  it  is  made 
known,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  slave  to  set  about  it,  and  to 
perform  it  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  This  is  the  express  will 
of  Him  who  has  ordained  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
A  es,  God  has  set  his  seal  to  it,  and  no  power  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  call  it  in  question.  “  Exhort  servants  to  be  obe¬ 
dient  unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things.”  There  is  no  room  for  cases  of  conscience  here — 
there  is  no  supposable  case  which  this  does  not  cover.  It 
stops  the  mouth  of  every  objection,  and  sets  all  excuses  and 
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apologies  at  defiance.  The  only  question  the  slave  has  a 
right  to  put  to  his  master,  is — u  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?”  Some  cavil  at  this,  and  say — “AVe  are  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.”  Well,  I  say  so  too.  Is  not  this  a  com¬ 
mand  of  God  ?  Where  has  the  great  Sovereign  of  heaven 
and  earth  given  a  more  clear,  direct,  or  peremptory  command 
than  this — “  Servants  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh  ?”  Talk  no  more,  then,  of  lawful  and 
unlawful  commands.  “  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against 
God  ?”  Has  lie  not  a  right  to  command  or  forbid  as  he 
pleaseth  ?  And  has  he  placed  any  limits  to  the  slave’s 
obedience  ?  or  any  restraint  on  the  will  of  his  enslaving  lord  ? 
No,  my  friends,  he  has  given  full  power  to  the  slaveholder  to 
command  what  he  pleases,  as  well  as  an  express  order  to  the 
enslaved  to  obey  him  in  all  things  without  gainsaying — which 
brings  me  to  the  last  thing  in  the  apostle’s  climax,  namely 
— that  slaves  must  be  put  constantly  in  mind  of  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  keeping  a  good  tongue  in  their  head,  or  in  the 
graphic  language  of  the  text — “  not  answering  again.” 

This  portion  of  slave-duty,  every  one  knows,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  render 
the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect,  accordingly  the  Apostle 
wisely  reserves  this  with  which  to  crown  his  climax,  “  not 
answering  again.”  Those  who  are  under  the  yoke  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  admonition.  It  should  be  kept  before 
their  minds  incessantly,  that  whatever  their  masters  or  mis¬ 
tresses  command  them  to  do,  they  should  set  about  it  imme¬ 
diately,  and  faithfully  perform  it  without  disputing  or  gain¬ 
saying.  There  must  be  no  refusals,  no  remonstrances,  no 
apologies,  “  no  answering  again.”  Such  conduct  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  that  submission  -which  the  enslaved  owe  to 
their  masters,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Besides,  it  is  a  privilege  to  which  they  can  lay  no 
just  claim;  for  when  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
please  their  masters  well,  they  should  remember  that  still 
they  are  but  unprofitable  servants,  having  done  nothing  more 
than  what  was  their  duty  to  do. 
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In  all  our  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to  mas¬ 
ters,  and  pleasing  them  well,  the  slave  should  be  reminded 
that  a  proper  government  of  the  tongue  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  lilmself.  Perhaps  the  nine-tenths  of  the  chas¬ 
tisements  endured  by  our  slave  population  are  occasioned  by 
the  neglect  of  this  duty.  If,  therefore,  the  slave  would  do 
himself  no  harm,  if  he  would  keep  away  from  the  calaboose 
or  the  domestic  whipping-post — if  he  would  prefer  sleeping 
in  a  whole  skin,  let  him  beware  of  exciting  the  wrath  of  his 
owner,  by  his  surly  and  impertinent  replies.  His  master 
can  crush  him,  and  must,  if  he  would  render  his  submission 
perfect,  as  the  Honourable  Judge  Ruffin  has  told  us  from  the 
judicial  bench.  Slaves,  then,  would  do  well,  for  their  own 
sakes,  to  crouch  and  tremble  before  their  masters — to  obey 
them  with  fear  and  trembling  as  the  commandment  runs, 
that  is,  with  a  reverential  regard  for  their  authority,  a  dread 
of  their  displeasure,  and  also  with  a  fear  of  incurring  the 
angpr  of  God,  who,  having  enjoined  obedience,  will  punish 
them  himself. 

I  am  obliged,  dear  friends,  from  want  of  time,  to  bring  my 
observations — already  too  far  extended — to  a  close.  Nothing 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  could  have  induced  me  to 
lay  such  a  heavy  tax  on  your  patience.  And  as  the  subject 
I  have  endeavoured  to  handle  bears  on  the  duty  of  ministerial 
exhortation,  I  know  not  how  I  could  better  improve  it  than 
by  submitting  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  those  now  pre¬ 
sent  as  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  discussed;  and  as 
most  of  you  are  either  slaves  or  slaveholders,  I  shall  address 
myself  to  these  two  classes  respectively. 

And  first,  I  say  to  you,  my  coloured  brethren,  sitting 
away  back  there  in  the  negro  pews,  “  suffer  the  word  of 
exhortation.”  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  addressing 
you,  partly  for  my  own  convenience,  and  partly  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  your  masters.  It  behoves  me,  in  these 
days  of  ministerial  activity,  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  connexion  with  my  sacred 
calling,  and  cannot  find  leisure  to  meet  you  in  your  sleeping 
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sheds  in  the  clouds  of  the  night  to  exhort  you  there  ;  and 
your  owners  being  entitled  to  your  full  time  during  the  day, 
it  would  he  an  act  of  great  injustice  towards  them  to  ask  you 
to  suspend  operations  in  the  field  whilst  I  performed  the  duty 
in  question.  For  these  reasons,  and  chiefly  that  your  owners 
may  see  that  I  have  their  best  interests  at  heart,  I  beg,  just 
now,  and  from  this  hallowed  place,  to  lay  a  few  things  before 
you  in  the  form  of  an  advice.  And  first,  my  sable  brethren, 
I  exhort  you  not  to  think  more  highly  of  yourselves  than  you 
ought  to  think.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  human  beings, 
I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
of  other  people,  hut  as  God  has  given  you  a  black  skin,  it  is 
evident  that  he  intended  you  should  occupy  an  inferior  rank 
in  the  scale  of  human  elevation.  You  owe  your  degradation 
to  your  progenitor,  Canaan,  on  whom  there  was  pronounced 
a  curse,  when  he  was  doomed  to  he  “  a  servant  of  servants  to 
his  brethren.”  You,  as  his  offspring,  are  included  in  that 
curse ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  you  are  bought  and  sold 
like  beasts  in  the  market,  and  conveyed  from  one  quarter  of 
the  world  to  do  the  work  of  beasts  in  another.  Thus,  you 
see,  it  was  the  intention  of  God,  whose  Spirit  influenced 
Noah  to  pronounce  this  curse,  that  yours  should  be  a  life  of 
servitude,  and  that  we  should  carry  his  wise  intentions  into 
effect.  You  are  forbidden  by  our  laws  to  learn  to  read  or 
write,  to  give  evidence  in  any  cause  in  Avhich  white  people 
are  concerned,  to  possess  property  to  any  amount  whatever, 
or  to  say  that  your  husbands,  or  wives,  or  children,  are  your 
own,  longer  than  your  owners  permit.  These  are  privations 
truly,  and  I  can  say  unfeignedly,  that  I  sympathise  with  you 
in  labouring  under  them ;  but  then  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  that  should  hush  every  murmur  and 
silence  every  objection.  He  knows  what  is  for  your  good 
better  than  you  do  yourselves,  and,  therefore,  you  should  say, 
in  regard  to  all  your  troubles  and  privations,  with  King 
David — ■“  I  was  dumb  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
Thou  didst  it.” 

On  the  subject  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  I  give  you 
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an  extract  from  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Meade,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  happy  and  advantageous  condition  of  slaves  in 
this  country.  From  what  the  Bishop  says  in  that  sermon,  no 
one  need  regret  that  he  is  in  slavery,  as  it  appears  to  be  the 
nearest  and  safest  road  to  heaven.  The  following  are  his 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  contentment  with  your  lot : 

“  Take  care  that  you  do  not  fret  or  murmur,  grumble  or 
repine  at  your  condition ;  for  this  will  not  only  make  your 
life  uneasy,  but  greatly  offend  Almighty  God.  Consider  that 
it  is  not  yourselves — it  is  not  the  people  that  you  belong  to, 
it  is  not  the  men  that  have  brought  you  to  it,  but  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  who  hath  by  his  providence  made  you  servants, 
because,  no  doubt,  he  knew  that  condition  would  be  best  for 
you  in  this  world,  and  help  you  the  better  towards  heaven,  if 
you  would  but  do  your  duty  in  it.  So  that  any  discontent  at 
your  not  being  free,  or  rich,  or  great,  as  you  see  some  others, 
is  quarrelling  with  your  heavenly  Master,  and  finding  fault 
with  God  himself,  who  hath  made  you  what  you  are,  and 
hath  promised  you  as  large  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  the  greatest  man  alive,  if  you  will  but  behave  yourselves 
aright,  and  do  the  business  he  hath  set  you  about  in  this 
world  honestly  and  cheerfully.” 

Hoping  this  extract  will  be  effectual  in  banishing  all  dis¬ 
content  from  your  minds,  I  go  on  now  to  urge  upon  you  what 
I  regard  as  the  great  duty  or  business  of  your  lives—  -I  mean 
faithfulness  and  diligence  in  your  master’s  service.  And 
here  again  I  will  quote  from  Bishop  Meade,  who  is  about  as 
good  an  exhorter  of  slaves  as  I  have  ever  read.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  could  not  do  it  better,  or  perhaps  as  well,  myself. 
“  I  now,”  says  this  learned  and  pious  divine,  “  lay  before  you 
the  duties  you  owe  to  your  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  for 
this  you  have  one  general  rule  that  you  ought  always  to  carry 
in  your  minds,  and  that  is,  to  do  all  the  service  for  them  as 
if  you  did  it  for  God  himself.  Poor  creatures !  you  little 
consider  when  you  are  idle  and  neglectful  of  your  master’s 
business,  when  you  steal  and  waste  and  hurt  any  of  their 
substance,  when  you  are  saucy  and  impudent,  when  you  are 
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telling  them  lies  and  deceiving  them,  or  when  you  prove 
stubborn  and  sullen,  and  will  not  do  the  work  you  are  set 
about  without  stripes  and  vexation — you  do  not  consider,  I 
say,  that  what  faults  you  are  guilty  of  towards  your  masters 
and  mistresses,  are  faults  done  against  God  himself,  who 
hath  set  your  masters  and  mistresses  over  you  in  his  own 
stead,  and  expects  that  you  will  do  for  them  just  as  you 
would  do  for  him.  And  pray,  do  not  think  that  I  want  to 
deceive  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  masters  and  mistresses 
are  God’s  overseers,  and  that  if  you  are  faulty  towards  them, 
God  himself  will  punish  you  severely  for  it  in  the  next  world, 
unless  you  repent  of  it,  and  strive  to  make  amends,  by  your 
faithfulness  and  diligence,  for  the  time  to  come ;  for  God 
himself  hath  declared  the  same.” 

There  is  one  passage  more  in  this  admirable  address  of 
Bishop  Meade,  which,  before  proceeding  farther,  I  am  inclined 
to  quote.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  correction,  from  which  it 
appears  you  can  never  get  it  out  of  season. 

“  When  correction  is  given  you,”  says  the  Bishop,  “  you 
either  deserve  it  or  you  do  not  deserve  it ;  but  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  it  is  your  duty,  and  Almighty  God  requires 
that  you  bear  it  patiently.  You  may,  perhaps,  think  that 
this  is  hard  doctrine,  hut  if  you  consider  it  aright  you  must 
needs  think  otherwise  of  it.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  deserve 
correction,  you  cannot  but  say  that  it  is  just  and  right  that 
you  should  meet  with  it.  Suppose  you  do  not,  or,  at  least, 
you  do  not  deserve  so  much,  or  so  severe  a  correction  for  the 
fault  you  have  committed,  you,  perhaps,  have  escaped  a  great 
many  more,  and  at  last  paid  for  all.  Or  suppose  you  are 
quite  innocent  of  what  is  laid  to  your  charge,  and  suffer 
wrongfully  in  that  particular  thing,  is  it  not  possible  that 
you  may  have  done  some  other  bad  thing  which  was  never 
discovered,  and  that  Almighty  God,  who  saw  you  doing  it, 
would  not  let  you  escape  punishment  one  time  or  another  ? 
and  ought  you  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  give  glory  to  Him,  and 
be  thankful  that  he  would  rather  punish  you  in  this  life  for 
your  wickedness  than  destroy  your  souls  for  it  in  the  next 
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life  ?  But,  suppose  even  this  was  not  the  case  (a  case  hardly 
to  he  imagined),  and  that  you  have  by  no  means,  known  or 
unknown,  deserved  the  correction  you  suffered,  there  is  great 
comfort  in  it,  that  if  you  bear  it  patiently,  and  leave  your 
cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  will  reward  you  for  it  in 
heaven,  and  so  the  punishment  you  suffer  unjustly  here  shall 
turn  to  your  great  glory  hereafter.” 

As  I  have  quoted  so  largely  from  Bishop  Meade,  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  detain  you  with  many  additional 
observations  of  my  own.  As  a  suitable  accompaniment, 
however,  to  what  you  have  heard  from  him  on  the  subject  of 
correction,  let  me  guard  you  against  the  doing  of  those  things 
which  render  you  subject  to  it.  One  fruitful  source  of  stripes 
and  chastisements  is  your  saucy  and  surly  conduct  towards 
your  superiors.  You  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  degraded  race,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  crouch 
and  cringe,  and  plead  guilty  before  your  masters,  whatever 
may  be  the  wrongs  you  endure.  Some  slaves,  under  the 
excitement  of  passion,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  strike  their 
overseers  or  masters.  Let  me  remind  you  here  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  awaits  this  offence.  In  Maryland,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  order  even  a  free  negro’s  eai's  to  he  cut  off  for 
striking  a  white  man.  In  Kentucky,  for  the  same  offence, 
he  is  to  receive  thirty  lashes,  “  well  laid  on.”  The  law  of 
Louisiana  declaims — “  Free  people  of  colour  ought  never  to 
insult  or  strike  white  people,  or  presume  to  conceive  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  whites ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought 
to  yield  to  them  on  every  occasion,  and  never  speak  or  answer 
them  hut  with  respect,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.” 

Another  cause  of  severe  bodily  punishment  is  attempting 
to  effect  your  freedom.  With  the  exception  of  murder,  this 
is  the  highest  offence  you  can  commit,  and,  accordingly, 
subjects  you  to  fearful  sufferings — such  as  branding,  maim¬ 
ing,  cat-hauling,  smoking,  and  sometimes  to  hanging  and 
burning.  I  know  you  have  an  indomitable  thirst  for  liberty. 
Some  of  our  good  citizens,  who  are  friendly  enough  to  the 
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system  of  slavery,  but  for  want  of  moral  courage  to  avow  it, 
tell  the  world,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  you  do  not  wish  your 
freedom,  but  our  fugitive  slave  law  rebukes  their  cowardice. 
You  do  wish  to  be  free,  but  oh,  what  fearful  punishments  has 
the  attempt  to  gratify  that  wish  brought  on  some  of  you  ! — 
torn  hy  dogs,  wounded  hy  the  rifle,  and  bearing  a  felon’s 
mark,  you  go  halting  to  the  grave  !  Considering  the  awful 
miseries  which  this  love  of  freedom  has  brought  on  some,  I 
beseech,  entreat,  and  conjure  you,  my  beloved  “  darkies,”  to 
do  yourselves  no  harm,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  condition  in 
which  God  and  nature  have  placed  you.  You  are  not  fit  for 
freedom.  Even  in  the  Northern  states  your  free  brethren  are 
hated  and  shunned  hy  all,  except  a  few  hypocritical  aboli¬ 
tionists  ;  there,  I  assure  you,  they  are  a  hissing,  a  reproach, 
and  a  byword,  and  are  treated  as  the  offscouring  of  all  things. 
There,  as  here,  they  have  to  sit  in  church  in  the  “  negro 
pews,”  and  neither  in  the  railway  car  nor  in  the  steam-boat 
are  they  allowed  to  mix  with  men  of  the  right  colour.  So 
long  as  these  practices  last  (and  that  will  be  to  the  day  of 
doom)  your  emancipation  must  he  a  failure.  Looking  at  all 
the  circumstances  of  your  case,  I  know  of  no  situation  better 
fitted  for  your  happiness  and  comfort  than  the  one  which  you 
at  present  occupy :  and  so,  in  conclusion,  I  recommend  to 
you  the  language  and  conduct  of  one  of  the  best  exhorters  of 
slaves  that  ever  lived,  who  said — “  I  have  learned  in  whatso¬ 
ever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.” 

I  come  now  to  offer  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  you  who 
are  slave-masters.  You,  my  dear  brethren,  occupy  a  position 
of  great  importance  in  this  free  country.  God  has  placed 
you  (as  the  great  and  good  Bishop  Meade  teaches)  as  over¬ 
seers  under  him.  In  other  words,  you  stand  to  your  slaves 
in  God’s  stead ;  you  are  his  stewards,  and  you  know  that 
“  it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.” 
See,  then,  that  you  act  a  faithful  part  both  toward  God,  the 
great  founder  of  the  institution,  and  those  he  has  given  you 
in  trust.  I  do  not  at  all  feel  called  upon  to  interfere  with 
the  system  of  slavery.  It  is  a  political  institution  with  which 
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neither  the  Church  nor  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
anything  to  do.  It  is  only  with  its  abuses  that  we  are  in 
any  way  concerned.  In  faithfulness  to  all  parties,  I  must 
say  that  slaveholders  have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights. 
These  duties  are  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle  in  these 
words — “  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal.”  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  this  is,  or  how 
much.  I  think  it  must  refer  to  meat,  clothing,  correction, 
and  such  other  things  as  slaves  are  accustomed  to  get — as 
they  can  have  nothing  which  they  may  call  their  own,  it 
cannot  mean  toages.  Some  people,  I  know,  call  the  slave’s 
meat,  clothes,  and  stripes,  his  wages,  but  I  can  see  no 
propriety  in  the  term.  They  might,  in  my  judgment,  as 
well  call  the  grease  a  man  puts  on  his  cart-wheels,  or  tliQ 
whip  he  holds  in  his  hand,  the  wages  of  the  horse  and  of  the 
cart,  as  to  call  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  slave  his  wages. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Smylie,  who  is  generally  good  authority  in  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  has  fallen  into  this  common  mistake. 
Speaking  of  the  treatment  which  the  planters  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  give  their  slaves,  he  says,  when  they  pay  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  barrel  for  pork,  and  give 
three  or  four  pounds  per  week  to  each  slave,  lie  adds — “  if 
this  will  not  convince  people  that  they  are  giving  their  slaves 
what  is  ‘just  and  equal,’  he  does  not  know  what  will.” 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle’s 
language  as  far  as  the  servants  of  this  country  are  concerned, 
but  I  submit  that  tvages  is  not  the  word  that  should  be  used. 
Passing  this  over,  I  wish  you,  my  friends,  in  the  treatment 
of  your  slaves,  to  strip  them  of  all  ground  of  complaint,  by 
giving  them  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  suitable  sleeping 
accommodation.  This,  you  know,  will  be  for  your  own 
benefit  in  the  end ;  and  they  will  have  no  more  room  for 
murmuring  than  your  horses  or  oxen,  which  are  similarly 
cared  for.  With  regard  to  your  selling  them  “  down  South,” 
or  elsewhere,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  separation  of 
parents  and  children  ;  and  use  your  influence  with  the  slave- 
drivers  that  they  may  not  beat  the  mothers  too  severely 
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Poor  creatures  !  they  can’t  help  it.  Another  thing  in  which 
I  would  have  you  to  act  with  humanity,  is  the  matter  of 
correction.  Correct,  X  know,  you  must ,  hut  let  it  be  done  in 
moderation.  Instead  of  tying  the  culprit  up  to  a  stake,  that 
the  young  masters  of  your  households  may  flog  them  for 
their  amusement — which  is  sometimes  done — take  the  cow¬ 
hide  into  your  own  hands  and  lay  it  on  with  as  little  severity 
as  possible,  or  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow.  I  am 
greatly  opposed  to  cat-hauling,  smoking,  burning,  or  shoot¬ 
ing  them,  except  in  cases  of  very  high  provocation. 

Whilst  inculcating  humanity,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
regarding  your  slave-hunts.  When  you  have  occasion  to 
bring  out  the  dogs,  as  you  sometimes  have,  let  me  request 
that  you  look  out  for  the  old  ones  whose  teeth  are  decayed  or 
broken ;  and  if  yon  should  happen  to  have  none  of  these 
yourselves,  you  could  easily  borrow  a  few  from  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  plantation.  These  will  be  as  efficient  in  running 
the  fugitives  down  as  the  younger  ones,  and  less  injury  will 
he  done  to  the  slaves,  whose  capture  is  nearly  all  that  you 
Avant.  In  correcting  slave-delinquencies,  I  commend  for  your 
imitation,  in  all  cases,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Haley.  It  is  vastly 
more  to  my  taste  than  that  of  either  Tom  Loker  or  Legree. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  you  will  be  puzzled  to  knoAV  Avhat  to  do 
for  the  best  3  in  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  you 
should  keep  before  you  the  golden  rule,  which  is,  "  to  do  , 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they,  in  exchange  of  circum-  j 
stances,  should  do  to  you.”  Acting  thus,  you  will  seldom  go /' 
astray. 

Principles  of  modesty,  my  friends,  prevent  me  from  saying 
much  to  you  on  the  subject  of  slave-breeding.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  domestic  institution  which  I  never  much  admired, 
though  I  knoAV  “  Abraham  had  servants  horn  in  his  house.” 
To  those  of  you  who  have  breeding  establishments  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  cannot  conveniently  abolish  them,  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  keeping  as  clear  as  possible  of  increasing 
your  stock  by  Avhat  has  been  called  the  amalgamation  process. 
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It  is  a  hard  thing  for  masters,  and  the  sons  of  masters,  to  see 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the 
offspring  of  him  aat1io  was  doomed  to  be  a  servant  of  servants. 
The  law  in  all  our  slave-breeding  states  is,  that  “  the  child 
follows  the  condition  of  the  mother.”  This,  I  admit,  is  a 
wise  and  profitable  regulation.  Its  tendency  is  to  Aviden  the 
circle  of  our  “  domestic  institution,”  and,  consequently,  to 
enlarge  the  sources  of  national  prosperity ;  but,  like  every 
other  good  thing,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Too  much  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  it  in  the  procreation  of  slaves.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  sin  connected  with  the  practice,  it  operates 
injuriously  in  regard  to  the  system  generally.  It  makes 
slave-identification  an  impossibility.  No  slave-catcher  can 
tell  when  he  meets  a  person,  of  Avhom  he  has  not  a  previous 
knowledge,  whether  that  person  is  a  sla\Te  or  not.  Colour, 
in  this  case,  is  of  no  use  in  deciding  the  question.  The 
lineaments  of  the  master,  or  of  the  master’s  son,  may  be  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  individual’s  countenance,  hut  that  Avill  prove 
nothing ;  for  it  is  not  the  condition  of  the  father,  but  of  the 
mother,  that  the  child  MIoavs.  A  moment’s  reflection  must 
convince  you  that  this  method  of  generating  slaves  is  not 
wise,  and  should  be  forthwith  discontinued.  It  is  rapidly 
changing  the  ouhvard  appearance  of  our  slave  population  ; 
and  AA'hat  is  still  Avorse,  it  is  facilitating  the  escape  of  those 
Avho  are  running  for  Canada,  as  none  but  those  who  are  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  them  can  afford  any  assistance  in 
their  capture.  By  it,  moreover,  you  are  umvittingly  nullify¬ 
ing  that  salutary  enactment  for  Avhich  you  were  so  clamorous 
some  years  ago — I  mean  the  “  Fugitive  SlaA^e  Law  Bill.”  In 
taking  leave  of  this  unpleasant  part  of  my  exhortation,  I 
would  respectfully  and  affectionately  ask  your  observance  of 
two  rules  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  slave-OAA-ners  of  his  day. 
The  first  is,  “  Let  every  thing  be  done  decently  and  in  order.” 
The  second,  which  is  still  more  pertinent  to  the  point,  is, 
“  Let  every  man  have  his  own  AAufe,  and  every  wife  her  OAvn 
husband.” 

Having,  in  a  hasty  and  desultory  manner,  spoken  to  you  of 
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your  duty  to  your  black  and  white  slaves,  and  having  guarded 
you  against  a  growing  abuse  in  the  manner  of  their  production, 
I  shall  bring  my  observations  to  a  close,  by  adverting  briefly  to 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  perpetuation  and  extension 
of  slavery  amongst  you.  It  is  only  in  and  by  the  use  of  means 
that  success  in  an  undertaking  can  he  expected.  The  age 
of  miracles  is  past.  If  we  would  see  slavery  extended  and 
flourishing  in  the  land,  we  must  make  use  of  the  means  which 
God  and  nature  have  put  in  our  power.  All  I  intend  to  say 
on  this  point  shall  be  comprehended  in  one  brief  sentence. 
It  is  this  :  exert  yourselves  with  all  your  might,  and  trust  in 
God  for  success.  This  rvas  Oliver  Cromwell’s  principle,  who 
'said  to  his  soldiers,  on  the  morning  of  an  expected  engagement 
— “  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.”  This 
is  precisely  what  I  would  have  you  to  do  in  battling  with  abo¬ 
lition  fanatics.  Quit  yourselves  like  men, and  rely  on  the  divine 
arm  for  assistance  and  success,  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord’s > 
and  he  will  not  only  teach  your  hands  to  war  and  your 
fingers  to  fight,  but  he  will  make  you  conquerors,  and  more 
than  conquerors  in  the  end.  See,  dear  friends,  that  all  your 
efforts  for  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  are  both  lawful  and  honourable.  Some,  in  the 
fervor  of  their  zeal  to  spread  the  cause,  have  counselled  that 
the  Union  should  be  dissolved ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
North  are  as  favourable  to  the  system  as  you  are  yourselves. 
Of  this  you  need  no  further  proof  than  the  contempt  and 
scorn  with  which  they  treat  those  outcast  negroes  that  dwell 
among  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  wisest 
citizens,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the  death¬ 
blow  of  slavery,  and  with  this  opinion  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  agree.  Some,  again,  in  counteracting  the  efforts 
of  abolitionists,  ^resort  to  violence.  This  is  also  wrong. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  should  not  be  carnal.  Let  us 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field  of  reason  and  religion, 
and  with  God  on  our  side  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The 
most  efficient  means  for  promoting  our  object  is  prayer. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  tarring  and  feathering,  or  offering 
rewards  for  the  heads  of  particular  abolitionists,  let  us  fall 
upon  oui*  knees  and  cry  mightily  unto  the  great  founder  of 
this  "merciful  visitation,”  and  beseech  him  to  break  the 
counsels  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  all  its  enemies,  and  to  make 
it  a  blessing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 
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